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A. 


AgricutturE, 477—augmented produc- 
tion consequent upon our improving 
agriculture, 478—community of manu- 
facturing and agricultural interests, 
479—value of the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, 481 — influence 
of the several Agricultural Societies, 
482—drainage, 484—thorough-drain- 
ing, 486, 487, 490—the recent Drain- 
age Act, 487 —furrow-draining and 
deep-ploughing, ib.—effects of drainage 
in augmenting the produce of wheat, 
488—manufacture of tiles, 491—irri- 
gation of grass lands, 7b. — mountain 
water-meadows, catch-meadows, 492— 
other existing modes of irrigation, 493 


Bettina von Arnim, 164—her ‘ Corre- 


spondence with Gothe,’ ib, — offensive 
parts of her letters, 165—estimate of 
Géthe’s character derived from them, 
#b.—youth of Bettina; intimacy with 
the Canoness _Gunderode, 166—first 
visit to Gothe’s mother, 168—the three 


compartments of her work, 169—jour-’ 


ney to Weimar, ib.—first meeting with 
Gothe, 170—character of her letters to 
him, tb.—pranks played by her upon 
his mother, 171—a morning walk on 
the banks of the Rhine, 172—contents 
of the second volume, 173—Bettina’s 
own estimate of her works, 174—her 
last publication, ib. 


—the Foul Burn at Edinburgh, 494— | Bible, the, in the middle ages, 569. 
combination of irrigation and thorough | Bourbons, the, 68, See Capefigue. 
drainage—the operations at Chepstow | Bridgewater, Francis, Duke of, meagre- 


Park, near Mansfield, :b.—at Teddes- 
ley, Staffordshire, 495—improvements 
during the last fifty years on the east 
side of England, 497—Norfolk, 498— 
Lincolnshire, 499—mode of cultivation 
adopted, 501—in the wolds of York- 
shire, 502—reclamation of the Lincoln- 
- shire fens, 503—sanitary effects of 
drainage, 504—improv ts at Whit- 
field in Gloucestershire, 505—value of 
the allotment system, 507—the La- 


ness of the materials for his biography, 
301—the Duke as a youth, 302—pur- 
suits upon the attainment of his ma- 
jority, 303—origin of his devotion to 
the construction of the Bridgewater 
Canal, 304—his claim to the title of 
‘Father of British Inland Navigation,’ 
306—personal habits in 1797, 307— 
secession from society, 309—John Gil- 
bert and Brindley introduced to him, 
310—pecuniary difficulties experienced 


bourers’ Friend Society and Magazine, in the progress of his works, 311—con- 
508. trast in the origin and progress of the 
Allotment system, the, 507. Canal du Midi, 1b.—personal charac- 
America, North Coast of, discoveries ter, 314—origin of his taste for pictures, 
made during the years 1836-39, 113. 315—economy of his operations, 316— 
See Simpson. introduction of the steam-tug, tb.—ex- 
American Notes, 129. See Change. tent of his canals, 317. 
Andréossi, Le Général, Histoire du Canal | Brindley, James, 281. See Hughes. 
du Midi, 281. 
Arnim, 164, See Bettina. 


Ashley, Lord, a Bill to encourage Indus- Cc. 
try by facilitating the Letting of small 
allotments of Land, 477-509. Canals, 281—the canal of Marseilles, 287 


— importance of canals in arid cli- 
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mates and soils, 288—locks, 289— 
claim to the invention by the brothers 
Domenico of Viterbo, 290 — con- 
trivances in use previous to their intro- 
duction, 291—origin of the pound- 
lock, 292—origin of the double-gated 
lock, 294—claims of Lionardo da Vinci 
and "Philip Maria Visconti, b.—claim 
of Holland, 297—the dams and locks 
constructed by Cortes in Mexico; 
canals in Spain, 298—construction of 
the canals de Briare and of Languedoc, 
299 — earliest of canals in 
England, 300—claim of the Duke of 
Bridgewater to their introduction, 306 
—amount of canals at tin Eng- 
land, 308—extent of those of the Duke 


68—state of parties in France, ye 
manner in which history is 

that country, the thie. 
toric present,’ 72— uizot’s opi- 
nion of the especial 
modern France, 73 — seductions to 
which French authors are exposed, 75 
—M. Capefigue’s first work, 78—con- 
tradictions between the opinions in it 
and his last work, 79-81—his hatred 


eries, 
the powers of death, ib,—antiquity of 
interment, 440—mourning for t 
441—the resurrection of the body sug- 


gesti 
442—effect 6f putrid exhalations, 443— 
against the usage, 445 
of Churchmen’s judices 
again the ainst the cemeteries, 44%— 
Di 
tion; 448—necessity for the Churek to 
take up the subject, 4 


ay” for getting rid of paupers’ 
ies, 451—sole ts of insuring 


decent sepulture to the poor, 452— 
formation of the funeral procession at 
the cemetery gates, 453—internal ar- 


of th 45 
rangements of the cemetery, 


Custine, 
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teries, 455—the annual cemetery spec- 


tacle at Munich, 456—national ceme- 


teries preferable to churches for national 
monuments, ib,— effect of excessive 
funeral expenses upon the poor; Burial 
Societies, 457 — means adopted at 
Frankfort to prevent premature inter- 
— 458— the sextons and grave- 
of the metropolis, 459—moral 
fectof cemeteries, 460—rules for keep- 
ing country churchyards, 461—neces- 
sity of effecting with caution, 
462—planting in churchyards, 463— 
tombstones, 465—ordinance of Stephen 
de Lomenie de Brienne, Archbishop of 
Toulouse, inst intramural burial, 
473—mausoleums and catacombs, 474. 


Chadwick, Edwin, Supplementary Re- 


= — the Results of a special Inquiry 

of Interments- in 
pana spent in England 
upon funeral expenses, 466—contrast 
between these expenses formerly and at 
the present day, 469—manner in which 
money should be on these oc- 
casions, 471. See teries. 


Change for the American Notes, by an 


» 129—not written by 
‘an American y,’ .—absurdity of 
the author's reasoning-and falsehood of 
his facts, 133—specimens of his vera- 


Marquis de, ‘La Russie en 
and 


——- with reference to Russia, 
pidity with which he gets rid of 
his early sentiments, 326 — the land- 
vice at Lubeck, 327—the Mar- 
uis on board the steamboat ; the Prince 

owski, 328—~misstatements with re- 


331—contempt of the 

untry being vi- 
sited in winter, 383-—rebuilzling of the 
Winter Palace, 335, 336—the accident 
St. aud Zarskozelo 
de hatred of false- 


state prison at Schlusselbourg, 342 
—offensiveness of his conduct, 343— 
i i , 344—be- 


griev 
trayal of private con 346—+re- 


ception by the Emperor, 347—his ‘ shy- 


594 
of Bridgewater, 317—necessity of pro- 
viding further religious instruction for 
the persons employed upon them, 320 
—Sunday canal traffic, 321—ship ca- 
; nals, 322—the canal of Mahmoudieh, 
323— canals in the United States, 
ab, 
Capefigue, M., Histoire de la Restauration 
et des Causes qui ont amené la Chute 
de la Branche ainée des Bourbons, 
) 
city and taste, 140. 
College Life, 87. See Hewlett. 
Corday, Charlotte, scene at her exeou- - 
tion, 273. 
Cortes, 188. See Prescott. 
Croton Aque 
History, 83—features of merit in his 1839, 324 
—e to the vessel, 329—description of 
e ‘Femmes du Nord,’ 330—opinion 
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ness,’ 348—real nature of the feelings 
concealed under this mask, 349—mo- 
tives attributed to the Emperor in re- 
ference to the marriage of the Grand- 
Duchess Mary and the Duke of Leuch- 
tenberg, 350—interviews with the Em- 
press, 351, 353—progress of his calum- 
nies against the Emperor, 354— the 
Repnin story according to M. de Cus- 
tine, 355—the same according to fact, 

isehoods respecting the mancu- 
vres on the field of Borodino, 357— 
the monument to Prince Bagration, 358 
—his version of Prince Troubetskoi's 
History, 360, 363, 366—the true facts 
of the case, 361, 368, 371—character of 


Frossard, E. B. D., Nismes et ses Environs 
a vingt Lienes a Ja ronile, 281. 
Funeral Expenses, 465, See Chadwick. 


German ladies, biographies of, 142 — 
value of female biography, .—charac- 
teristics of German women, 143—cause 
of the part they play in domestic life 
and in society, 144—contrast between 
the male and female mind, 145—di- 
lemma in which the intellectual women 
of Germany now stand, ib, — conse- 

of the absence of a fixed stand- 


the Emperor, 372— M. de Custine’s 
hatred of England and insolent per- 
sonality, 374, 


Dz. 


Dickens, Charles, 131, See Change for 
the American Notes. 

Drainage, 485. See Agriculture, 

Dubois, Louis, ‘ Recherches Historiques 
et sur la Guillotine,’ 
23. 


Dumas, Alexandre, ‘Mémoires d'un Mai- 
tre d’Armes, ou dix-huit mois 4 St. 
Petersbourg,’ 324—its foundation in 
fact, 363. 

Duval, M. G., ‘Souvenir de la Terreur de 
1788 4 1793,’ 375—character of, 377. 

val, George, ‘ Souvenirs Thermido- 
riens,’ 375—character of, 377. 

Dyce, Rev. Alexander, ‘The Poetical 
Works of John Skelton,’ 510—Skelton 
and Swift com , t.—his character 
as a poet, 511, 522—birth and boy- 
hood, 512—acquirements, 513—early 
poems, 514— character of his later 
poetry, 515--* Phylipp Sparrowe,’ 516 
—his private life as rector of Diss, 519 
—poem on the alewife of Leatherhead, 
5: is position at the court of Henry 
VIIL., 522—power as a political sa- 
tirist, 524—opinions upon Church Re- 
form, 525—*‘Colin Cloute, 528 
‘Why come not to Court,’ 532— 
Cardinal W , tb. 


F. 


Fere, Guyot de, Notice Historique et Phy- 
iologique sur le Supplice de la Guil- 
lotine, 235. 


ard of religious belief, 146—their con- 
duct after the battle of Dresden, 162— 
evils of German education, 186; see 
also Varnhagen, Bettina, and Stieglitz, 

German students, 87, See Howitt. 

Gilly, W. 8., D.D., extract from ‘ Wal- 
densian Researches,’ 1—effect of the 
appearance of Dr. Gilly's work, 3. See 

Gleig, Rev. G. R., his ‘ Family History of 
England,’ &c., 591. 

Gooch, Dr. Robert, letters to and from 
Wm. Taylor of Norwich, 56. 

Géthe, Briefwechsel mit einem Kinde, 
142, See Bettina. 

Gretsch, N,, Ueber das Werke ‘ La Russie 
en 1839,’ 324, 329, 338, 

Graham, Sir James, his experiments on 
agriculture, 487. 

Guillotine, the, 235 — obscurity of its 
early history, 237—privileges of the old 
noblesse of France with respect to execu- 
tion, 238—first cause of Dr, Guillotin’s 
celebrity, 289—debates upon his propo- 
sitions respecting punishment by death, 

— occasion of Guillotin’s name 
being affixed to the instrument, 242— 
unsuccessful attempts to give it another 
designation, 243—means taken in Paris 
to remove the stigma from relations : 
case of the brothers Agasse, 244—dis- 
cussions as to the mode of execution, 
246—the executioner’s observations on 
beheading, 249—M. Louis's report on 
decollation, 251—amount of Guillo- 
tin’s connexion with the instrument, 
253—his subsequent life, ib,—antiquity 
of the instrument, 254—view of the 
‘maiden’ at Edinburgh, 255—of the 
Halifax gibbet, 266-—of Grecian and 
Roman executions by a similar instru- 
ment, 258— ings immediately 


subsequent to the 10th of August, 

1792, 265 —first victims of the Re- 

volutionary Tribunal, 266 — popular 
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opinion of the Guillotine at these exe- 
cutions, 267—massacres of the 29th 
_ and 30th of August, 269—execution of 
Louis XVI., number executed 
whilst the Guillotine was stationed at 
the Place Louis XV., 272—removal of 
it to several parts of Paris, 278—scene 
at the execution of Charlotte Corday, 
273 — execution of Marie Antoinette, 
274—of Madame Elizabeth, 275—of 
Madame Roland, 276—taste of the Pa- 
risian public for these exhibitions, 277 
—number executed at the Barriére du 
Tréne, 278—the Guillotine in the de- 


279— its use since 1794, 


Hewlett, J., M.A., ‘College Life, or the 
Proctor’s Note Book,’ 87—impropriety 
of the title, ib,—falsity of the hook asa 
picture of English academic life, 91— 
sg of university discipline, 92 

' —first impressions and progress at col- 

lege, 93—the commemoration, 95— 

effect of the university upon the after- 

life habits and manners, 97—College 
debt, 98—root of the evil, 99—extent of 
the system and means by which it is up- 
held, 110—the three parties which must 
co-operate to diminish it, 111—value 
of active bodily exercises, 100—form™ 
tion of character the ground upon which 
our universities must take their stand, 


Howitt, Wm., ‘ The Student-Life of Ger- 
many,’ 87—character of the book, 101 
—pranks of German students, 102— 
duelling, 1083—‘ Torch-burning,’ a fu- 
neral scene, 104—history of Karl Lud- 
wig Sand, 106—brighter side of Ger- 
man student-life, 107. 

Huber, V. A. ‘ The English Universities,’ 
translated by F. W. Newman, 87— 
character of the work, 113, 114. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, 39. See Simp- 


son. 

Hughes, Samuel C. E., Memoir of J; 
Brindley, 281—Brindley’s 
character, 312 — education, personal 
habits, &c., 314. See Canals. 

Hume, David, causes of his History being 
universally read, 538—his precursors— 
Brady, tb.—Tyrrell, Eachard, 543— 
Guthrie, 544—Rapin, Salmon, 545— 
Carte, 546. t and pro- 

of Hume’s ‘ History,’ 549—his ear- 
literary productions, 550 — cause 
of his religious disbelief, 551, 556— 


his miscellaneous essays, 552 — con- 
trast between him and Gibbon, 554— 
authorities consulted by him, i. — 
beauties and defects of his style, 556 
—qualifications required in an histo- 
rian, 557—Hume’s inaccuracies, 558 
—qualifications, 560—reasons why his 
great powers are rendered useless, 562 
—threatened with an ecclesiastical 
secution for infidelity ; his defenders, 
563—object of all his endeavours, 564 
—extent of his opposition to Christian- 
ity, 565—skill in perverting the autho- 
rities used by him, 566—manner in 
which his itions should be —_— 
teracted, 567—falsity respecting the lite- 
rature of medimval divinity, 571 — 
ground of his estimate of character, 572 
—falsification of history: case of Lan- 
franc, archbishop of Canterbury, 573— 
of Alfred the 576—of the last 
days of Charles I., 580—religious and 
moral character of Charles, how mis- 
represented by Hume, 586—influence of 
Hume on all subsequent writers of Eng- 
lish history, 590, 


J. 


‘Journal of the Royal English Agricul- 
tural Society,’ 477. See Agriculture. 


K, 
Reientley, Mr., ‘Outlines of History,’ 
Kotzebue, murder of, 106, 


A 
é L. 
* Labourers’ Friends’ Magazine,’ 477-508. 
Lafayette, march of, dragging the king 
~4 queen of France captives to Paris, 


Lionardo da Vinci, 294. See Canals. 

Locks, 289. See Canals. 

Loudon, J. C., ‘On the Laying-out, Plant- 
ing, and Managing of Cemeteries,’ 438 
—character of the work—death—zeal as 
a horticultural writer, 451. 


Maitland, Mr., ‘Essay upon the Dark 
Ages,’ 567. 
be Antoinette, Queen, execution of, 
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dinkhem, Mrs., her ‘ History of England,’ 


591. 

Marriages, number performed in England 
in 1841, 449. 

Mehemet Ali, his achievements in hy- 
draulics, 322, 

Mexico, 187. See Prescott. 

‘ Moniteur,’ the, an imperfect chronicle 
of the French Revolution, 236. 

Murchison, Mr., Russia in Europe and 
the Ural Mountains, 373 — Russian 
Fragments, 324—Mr. Murchison’s rea- 
sons why the inundations of the Neva 
decrease, 333—magnificence of Russian 
scenery, 334 — present condition of 
Russia, 373. 


N. 
Nicholas I., the Emperor, 347. See Cus- 
tine and Raikes, 


P. 


F.E., ‘ A Tract upon Tombstones,’ 
439—its value in checking the bad tasté 
of the humbler tomb-stones at the pre- 
sent day, 465. 

Pont du Gard, the, 281. 

Prescott, ‘History of the Conquest of 
Mexico,’ 187 —advantages 
by Mr. Prescott for the execution of 
this work, 188 — sources of infor- 
mation open to him, 189—character 
of Cortes, 188— character of his de- 
spatches, 191—Aztec civilization, 192 
—its analogies with Eastern civiliza- 
tion; sciences, 194—language, 196— 
foundation of Tezcuco, 197—Mexico 
at the period of the Spaniards’ landing, 
ib.—wars of the Acolhuans and Tepa- 
nacs, and establishment of the federal 
league between Mexico, Tezcuco, and 
Tlacopan, 198 ion of Nezahual- 
cayotl, ib. —legislation of that sove- 
reign, 199, 200—his palace, 201—reli- 
gion, 203— institutions of Mexico, 204 
—warlike habits of the Aztecs, 205— 
human sacrifices, ib. — Cortes’ early 
difficulties, 210 — promptitude of his 
actions, 211 — circumstances which 
contributed to favour the invasion, 212 
—Mexican pro 


phecies respecting it, 
213—effect upon Montezuma, 2/5— 
entrance into the city of Mexico: first 
interview of Cortes with Montezuma, 
217—+eizure of the person of the latter, 
219—further degradation, 221—swears 

i to Spain, " most 


wonderful exploit, 223—night of the 
death of Montezuma and storming of 
the temple, 224—the Spanish ranks 
after the encounter, 227—the battle of 
Otumba, i. — alteration in Cortes’ 
manner of proceeding, 228—effect of 
the appearance of smallpox in the Mex- 
ican ranks, 229—massacre of Spanish 
prisoners during the siege, 230 —cap- 
ture and destruction of the city, 231— 
capture and death of Guatemozin, 232 
—Mexico as a province of Spain and 
an independent state, 233—means pro- 
posed by Cortes for Christianizing the 
people, 234—character of Mr. Pres. 
cott's work, 235. 

Pusey, Philip, Esq., M.P., 482. See 
Agriculture, 


R. 


Rahel, 142. See Varnhagen. 

Raikes, Thomas, ‘ A Visit to St. Peters- 
burg in the Winter of 1829-30,’ 324— 
books published in Russia in 1836, 
34U—the author's and im- 

ions concerning Emperor Ni- 
371. 

Railroads, effect of their introduction in 
England, 318, 319. 

ow the, its poetical history, 

Revolutionary Tribunal ;— manner in 
which the French Revolution should 
be studied, 375—two Tribunals of the 
same name, 378—organization of that 
of the 17th of August, 1792, 266—su 

ion, 270. tion of that of the 
10th of March, 1793, 271, 379—list of 
works which treat upon this Tribunal, 
380—its division into two sections, 38] 
—formation of the juries, 6.—numbers 
condemned by the Tribunal, 382— 
bable object for which it was established, 
383—first step in the abuse of the usual 
forms of criminal justice, ib,—speci- 
men of the early cases tried by it, 384— 
sketch of Le Roy, 387—condemnation 
of thirty inhabitants of Coulommiers at 
his instigation, 388—cause of the massa- 
cre of nine principal citizens of Orleans, 
ib—of that at Pamiers, Clamecy, and 
Pommeuse, 389—meanness and cruelty 
of the Tribunal, 390—classes of persons 
who had no chance of escape, 392— 
case of M. de Laverdy, 393—cause of 
his execution, 394—case of M, Freteau, 
tb,—trial of the Girondin leaders, 395 
—letter from the Tribunal to the Con- 
vention, 398—the second political batch 
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of twenty-five members of 
the old Parliaments, 407 — atrocities 
therewith, 408—the <affaire 
d three generations of 


pregnancy —the six 
* Popular Commissions,’ 429—case of 
M. de instead of 


described by-himself, 41—extent of his 
critical labours, 40, 41—persons men- 
tioned in his lence; Burnett 
and Lloyd, 42—Southey’s worldly posi- 
tion in 1799, 44—Taylor's opinion of the 
Annual Anthology, 45—visits Paris in _ 
1802, 46—letter to Southey on his in- 
tending to settle in Wales, 47—be- 
comes editor of the *‘ Norwich Iris,’ .— 
Southey’s criticism upon it, 48—change 
in his opiniohs, 49 — specimens of 
* Leaders” in the ‘Iris,’ 51— its death, 
daily habits, 
upon the appearance of ‘ Madoc,’ 54— 
to Dr. Gooch, 56 — criticism om 
* Roderick the last of the Goths, 59— 
— of Southey’s daily life, 61— 
‘aylor’s niary pressures, 62—re- 
liglous 64—the last page pre- 
pared by him for the press, 65—oflers 
of pecuniary assistance made to him, 
66—his Essay on English Synonyms, 
67—death, ib. 
Roland, Madame, extracts from her in- 
dictment before the Revolutionary 


Tribunal, 391—execution, 276. 
Russia, 324. See Custine, Murchison, 
and Raikes. 
8. 


Sanson, M., the public executioner of 
Paris at the Revolution, his observa- 
tions on beheading, 249—pedigree, 250 
im 1792 and felease, 


Bensibiity after decapitation considered, 


<= Thos., -» Narrative of the 
eries on the North Coast of Ame- 
rica by the Officers of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, 1836-39, 113—importance 
of these voyages of discovery, 114—in- 
structions issued to Mr. a by the 
Company, ib.—near a) of Cap- 
Beechey i 


son’s*Bay Company, 117—journey of 
the Expedition to Athabasca in 1836, 
118—progress to Point Barrow, 119— 
character of the place and natives, 120 
—the winter residence at Bear Lake, 
122—enormous consumption of animal 
food there, ib.—the winter occupation, 
123.—descent of the Coppermine River 
124—discovery of Victoria Land and 
an open sea to the eastward, 125—re- 
turn to Fort Confidence, 126—opera- y, 
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—the Hébertists, 399—trial of Danton, 
400 — his last words, 401 — the third 
political batch, 402—abandonment of 
the process of individual accusation, 
403—first case of the amalgamation 
system— the ‘affaire Laborde,’ ib.— 
frequency of errors in the names and 
/ _ descriptions of the victims, 404, 406— 
| one family upon the same scaffold, 
tb,— executions of the Duchesses de 
| Grammont and Duchatelet, and the 
Princess Lubomirska, 409 — of the 
| *Fermiers Généraux,’ 411, 413—cause 
of their execution, as stated in their 
/ ' sentence, 412—case of Madame Douet, 
wife of one of the Fermiers Généraux, 
413—the ‘accomplices’ of Madame 
Elizabeth, 415—Robespierre’s law of 
| using it, 416—the compiracy of the 
j ing it, 41 i of 
‘ oe 417, 424—trial and death of 
Becclin, one of the regicides, ib.—the 
affair of the ‘Chémises Rouges,’ 419— 
. tase of Madame de Saint Amaranthe, 
422—-+sentences signed before the trial 
| commenced, 424—officia] explanation 
of that proceeding, 425 — the plea of 
ee day of, and subse- 
quent to i 1b,—at- 
tempted dissulution of the Tribunal on 
Robespierre's downfall, 433—its final 
abolition, .— history of Fouquier- 
Tinville, the public accuser, 
bable objects of those massacres, } 
prisoners in Paris during its exertions, 
436—+vesult derivable from a consider- 
ation of the whole subject, 438. 
Robberds, J. W., a Memoir of the Life 
and Writings of the late Wm. Taylor ; 
. of Norwich, 27—character of the work, 115—course taken by Mr. Simpson, 
' 28—Mr. Taylor's birth and boyhood, 116—his early history, ib.—benevolent 
#b.—visits the continent ; facility . and Christian operations of the Hud- 
return from abroad, 30—translation of 
‘Lenore, 31 —specimen of his hex- 
ameters, 33—value of his versions from 
i the German, #b.—becomes acquainted 
with Southey, 35—Taylor’s firet letter 
to him, 36—agreement in their early 
37—acquaintance with Mack- 
aud Parr, 38—becomes devoted 
to literary pursuits, 39—assumption of 
the Taylorian dialect, 40—his own style 
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tions of 1839, ib,—arrival at Point Sir 
C. Ogle, 127—at Cape Lord Selkirk, 
and return of the party, 128—death of 
Mr. Simpson, 129. 

Skelton, Join, 510, See Dyce. 

Smith, James, "remarks on th6rough-drain- 
ing and deep-ploughing, 477. See Agri- 
culture. 

Smiugeling, extent of, at St. Petersburg, 


Robert, 35. See Robberds. 

Stieglitz, Charlotte, Ein Denkmal, 142— 
early history, 175 — betrothment and 
marriage, 176—derangement, ib.—her 
husband’s state, 177—Charlotte as a 
wife, 178—visit to St. Petersburg, 179 
—specimens of her style, 180—return 
of her husband’s former malady, 181— 
its progress, 182—eflect of a dream 
upon her, 183—suicide, 185—her hus- 
band after her death, 186. 

Strang, John, Necropolis Glasguensis, 439. 


z. 


Tanner, H. S., ‘A Description of the Ca- 
nals and Railroads of the 
States,’ 281. See Canals. 

Taylor, William, of Norwich. See Rob- 
berds. 


Thierry, Augustin, ‘Histoire de la Con- 
quéte de l'Angleterre par les Normands,’ 
536. 

Thiers, M., his opinion of a politician's 
life, 77. 

Tiles, at processes for their manufac- 


‘osse, G., ‘Souvenirs d'un 
demi Siécle, 1789 a 1836,’ 375. 

Tower, F. B., ‘ Illustrations ‘of the Croton 
Aqueduct,’ 281—causes which led to its 
construction, 283—the work described, 

285—the jet d'eau at the 
Valley, 286, See Canals 


Varnhagen, Rabel, ‘ Ein Buch des Anden- 
kins fur ibre Freunde,’ | 42—Rahel’s 
early history, 147—marriage, 148—her 
husband's opinion of her mental quali- 
ties, ib.—real character of her mind 
and opinions, 149—influence produced 


United - 


upon her by the prevailing doctrines in 
Germany, 150 —her egotism, 151 — 
arrogance, 152 — fancied ‘persecu- 
tions, 153 religious opinions, 154— 
specimens of her correspondence, 154, 
156—her description of Jean Paul, 157 
—absence of allusion to all topics of 
passing interest, 158—love episode, 159 
—her ideas upon suicide, 160—return 
of her lover after the battle of Dresden, 
161—scenes at Prague after that battle, 
162—Rahel married, 163—her hus- 
band’s high character as an author, 163. 

Vaudois, Report of the London Com- 
mittee for the Relief of, 1—country of 
the Vaudois, 3— formation of the 
Vaudois Committee in 1829, 4—esta- 
blishment of a clerical college at La 
Tour, 5—claims of the people on 
English sympathy, b.—nature of the 
church of the Vaudois, 6—interference 
of Elizabeth and Cromwell in their be- 
half, 7—their privileges established by 
treaties with England in 1690 and 1704 
—counter-efforts of Pope Innocent XII., 
9—construction put by him upon the 
treaties, 11 — manner in which they 
must be interpreted, ib,—price paid for 
the protection of the Vaudois, 12— 
breach of the treaties in 1727, 13—~in 
1709, 15—unjust grounds upon which 
the reigning King of Sardinia repu- 
diates them, 16—actual state of the 
Vaudois, 17—necessity of English in- 
terference, 20—danger of delay, 21— 
character and history of the King of 
Sardinia, .—motives of his personal 
conduct, 22—sympathy of the succes- 
sive rulers of Eng with the Vau- 
dois, 24— Memorial of the London 
Committee to the Earl of Aberdeen, 
April, 1842, 25. 


Ww. 

Waldenses, statement of the grievances of 
the, 1. See Vaudois. 

Walker, G. A., ‘ Gatherings from Grave- 
yards,’ 438. See Cemeteries. 

Westmacott, Richard, ‘On the Appro- 
priate Disposal of Monumental Sculp- 
ture,’ 439. 


Wordsworth, William, his opinions upon 
cemeteries, 460. 
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